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ENEMIES  IN  NATURE 

By  Irston  R.  Barnes, 

President  of  the  Audubon  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(reprinted  from  the  Nov. -Dec.  1955  "Atlantic  Naturalist’’,  with  permission) 

Many  natural  history  books,  in  discussing  predator-prey,  or  food-chain, 
relations  sometimes  use  a verbal  shorthand,  referring  to  predators  on  a species 
as  its  natural  enemies.  The  word  enemy  sugests  the  need  for  a continuing 
critical  scrutiny  of  our  nature  vocabulary,  for  words  carry  false  connotations 
from  other  fields  and  influence  both  our  own  thinking  and  our  ability  to 
communicate  with  other  people. 

If  the  prey  species  is  a desirable  song  bird  or  game  bird,  as  the  bob-white, 
and  the  Cooper’s  hawk  is  its  "enemy,”  then  those  who  are  for  the  bob-white  are 
likely  to  be  against  the  Cooper's  hawk.  Thus  a semantics  barrier  is  created  to 
a popular  understanding  that  both  the  bob-white  and  the  Cooper’s  hawk  are 
equally  good  citizens  of  the  woods-margin  community. 

When  predator-prey  or  other  natural  interspecific  relations  are  seen  in  true 
perspective,  the  enemy  concept  is  clearly  inaccurate  and  inappropriate.  Na- 
turalists using  the  enemy  figure  of  speech  mean  only  some  other  form  of  life 
which  is  dependent  in  a particular  way  on  the  species  in  question.  A robin  may 
die  of  old  age,  starvation,  disease  or  the  strike  of  a hawk;  yet  only  the  last  is 
casually  designated  as  an  enemy.  Surely  it  is  not  reasonable  to  prefer  the  para- 
site, the  maggot  or  the  vulture  to  the  hawk.  The  robin,  if  capable  of  a choice, 
might  prefer  the  hawk.  Nature  knows  no  such  preference,  but  finds  oppor- 
tunities in  every  form  of  life  to  support  other  life.  From  such  interspecific 
relations,  or  food  chains,  come  much  of  the  infinite  variety  of  life  which  we 
know. 

The  robin  that  eats  the  worm,  the  hawk  that  takes  the  robin,  and  the  bob- 
cat that  sometimes  surprises  the  hawk  are  not  severally  the  enemies  of  their 
respective  food  supplies.  Neither  the  robin,  the  hawk  nor  the  bob-cat,  although 
it  takes  the  life  of  an  individual,  poses  any  threat  to  the  species.  The  hunter  takes 
what  is  readily  available,  and  when  the  abundance  of  one  food  diminishes,  it 
turns  to  another  food  or  moves  to  other  hunting  grounds.  In  general,  man  is 
the  only  predator  so  relentless  in  his  hunting  that  he  extirpates  or  extinguishes 
a species. 

The  true  enemies  of  a species  are  those  life  forms,  or  inanimate  forces, 
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which  destroy  the  essential  elements  of  its  environment  or  that  by  competition 
drive  it  from  its  habitat  or  from  access  to  food  and  shelter.  Sometimes  an  intro- 
duced species,  such  as  the  rabbit  in  Australia,  destroys  plant  life  and  alters  the 
nature  of  a habitat.  Sometimes  an  introduced  predator,  the  mongoose  in  the 
Caribbean  Islands,  finds  native  species  that  are  unprepared,  by  powers  of  escape 
or  by  reproductive  capacity,  to  withstand  its  attack.  Sometimes  introduced  com- 
petitors usurp  the  place  of  the  native  species,  as  has  happened  with  the  Hawaiian 
birds.  More  often,  however,  it  is  the  unchecked  multiplication  of  a species  in 
the  absence  of  normal  predation  that  creates  the  disastrous  competition.  The  deer 
of  the  Kaibab  Plateau  were  a prosperous  population  so  long  as  mountain  lion 
and  wolf  preyed  on  them,  but  when  the  predation  was  removed,  the  explosion 
of  numbers  destroyed  the  food  resources  and  wholesale  starvation  resulted.  Rob- 
ins, if  unchecked,  could  be  their  own  destroyers;  the  hawk  is  their  protector. 

Man  is  the  great  destroyer  of  habitats,  the  great  force  which  by  changing 
the  patterns  of  land  use,  has  brought  some  species  of  wildlife  to  extinction  and 
opened  the  way  for  explosive  expansion  by  others.  Man  is  the  nearly  omnipotent 
enemy  of  wildlife;  yet  even  here  the  word  is  misleading.  Much  of  the  harm  that 
man  does  is  unnecessary,  unintentional  and  unwanted,  but  this  is  another  subject. 


MARCH  TRIP  TO  TILDEN  PARK 

A perfect  spring  day  on  March  24  resulted  in  a turnout  of  about  35  mem- 
bers and  guests.  After  assembling  at  Summit  Reservoir  on  Spruce  Street  in 
Berkeley,  the  party,  in  two  groups,  circled  Jewell  Lake  in  Tilden  Park.  Birds  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  abundant;  noteworthy  were  a Sora  and  two  Ospreys,  un- 
fortunately seen  by  only  a few.  An  unusual  participant  in  the  walk  was  a very 
tame  deer.  The  morning  concluded  with  a hike  up  Laurel  Canyon.  After  lunch, 
Lee  Stallcup  led  the  residue  of  the  group  to  San  Pablo  Reservoir  and  Bear  Creek 
Road.  Water  birds  were  rather  scarce  at  the  reservoir,  but  Great  Blue  Herons 
were  nesting  in  the  large  trees  near  the  second  bridge  on  Bear  Creek  Road.  The 
following  63  species  were  observed:  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Mal- 
lard, Am.  Widgeon,  Ring-necked  Duck  3,  Turkey  Vulture,  Cooper's  Hawk,  Red- 
tailed Hawk,  Osprey  2,  Sparrow  Hawk,  California  Quail,  Sora  Rail  1,  Am. 
Coot,  Killdeer,  California  (?)  Gull,  Band-tailed  Pigeon,  Mourning  Dove,  Anna’s 
Hummingbird,  Allen’s  Hummingbird,  Red-shafted  Flicker,  Hairy  Woodpecker, 
Downy  Woodpecker,  Black  Phoebe,  Steller’s  Jay,  Scrub  Jay,  Am.  Crow,  Chestnut- 
backed  Chickadee,  Plain  Titmouse,  Bush-tit,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown 
Creeper,  Wren-tit,  Bewick's  Wren,  Marsh  Wren,  Am.  Robin,  Varied  Thrush, 
Hermit  Thrush,  Western  Bluebird,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing, 
Loggerhead  Shrike,  Hutton's  Vireo,  Warbling  Vireo,  Orange-crowned  Warbler, 
Myrtle  Warbler,  Audubon’s  Warbler,  House  Sparrow,  Western  Meadowlark, 
Red-winged  Blackbird,  Brewer's  Blackbird,  Purple  Finch,  House  Finch,  Pine 
Siskin,  Am.  Goldfinch,  Lesser  Goldfinch,  Spotted  Towhee,  Brown  Towhee, 
Oregon  Junco,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  Golden-crowned  Sparrow,  Fox  Sparrow, 
Song  Sparrow. 

— A.  Laurence  Curl,  Leader  and  Historian. 
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A NOTE  ON  COPULATION  IN  ANNA'S  HUMMINGBIRD 

About  i p.m.  on  the  afternoon  of  March  13,  1956,  at  my  home  in  the  Elm- 
wood , st net  ol  Berkeley,  California,  a permanent  resident  male  Anna’s  Hum- 
mingbird (Calypte  anna)  which  had  been  repeatedly  photographed  at  a feeder 
in  my  garden,  was  observed  high  overhead  (about  75  feet),  engaged  in  typical 
elliptical  looping  and  hovering  tlight  above  a large,  10-foot  high  Cotoneaster 
bush  against  the  fence  in  the  yard.  A female  sat  on  an  exposed,  curved  branch 
near  the  top  of  the  arch,  turning  her  head  and  following  his  every  movement 
with  her  eyes.  Three  or  four  loops  were  made  by  the  male  with  the  familiar 
sudden,  loud  cork-pop  sound  expressed  at  the  lower  vertex  of  the  ellipse, 
nearest  the  female.  After  these  few  evolutions  the  female  changed  perches,  fly- 
ing about  lour  feet  to  a nearby  cherry  tree,  where  she  rested  on  an  upper,  de- 
curved  branch  without  leaves  or  flowers  but  in  full  bud  at  about  12  feet  from 
the  ground.  A second  or  two  later  the  male  landed  on  the  same  twig  about  a 
foot  away.  He  raised  his  brilliant  red  gorget  widely,  faced  her  directly  and 
uttered  a low  series  of  twitting  sounds,  then  quickly  flew  off,  turned  toward 
her,  mounted  her  from  the  rear  and  clung  to  her  with  his  claws.  The  united 
pair  then  flew  off,  both  twitting  very  softly,  in  close  union  together  for  about 
five  or  six  feet.  They  then  separated  in  mid-air,  each  to  its  own  further  path- 
way. A similar  mating  behavior,  involving  the  same  male  and  possibly  the  same 
female,  took  place  much  as  before  on  the  following  day  at  about  3:30  p.m.  in  a 
peach  tree  about  twenty  feet  away  in  an  adjacent  garden,  in  clear  view.  Thus 
far  a cursory  search  for  a nest  has  not  been  rewarded,  nor  has  further  mating 
behavior  been  observed. 

— Arthur  S.  Campbell,  301 1 Regent  Street,  Berkeley  3,  Calif. 

EDITOR'S  CORNER 

The  above  note  on  mating  behavior  in  the  Anna’s  Hummingbird  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  proving  that  the  mating  was  consummated  in  mid-air,  an  event  which  many 
students  of  bird  behavior  doubt  for  any  species  of  bird,  and  especially  for  those  (including 
Hummingbirds)  which  can  perch  readily. 

A communication  of  interest  to  those  interested  in  ocean  birding  is  the  follow- 
ing "item  for  publication”  sent  in  by  William  R.  Rowland:  "Non-fishing  Audubon  mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  oceanic  birds  are  invited  aboard  the  "Rowland  R.  Sr.”,  65-foot 
sport  fishing  boat.  $ 3.50  (half  the  regular  fare)  enables  you  to  spend  the  day  with 
the  fishing  party  any  day  of  the  week.  The  boat  leaves  Berkeley  Harbor  at  5:45  a.m. 
Call  for  reservations  — Skipper,  Bill  Rowland,  LA  5-0674.  Address  correspondence  to 
512  Albemarle  St.,  El  Cerrito  8,  Calif.  Bring  your  lunch  and  binoculars  and  spend  an 
exciting  day  on  the  only  sport  fishing  boat  operating,  at  the  present  time,  from  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  which  is  licensed  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  carry  passengers  for  hire  off- 
shore.” This  sounds  like  a good  "deal”  for  those  who  wish  to  partake  of  it,  although  of 
course  the  "non-fishing”  members  of  any  such  party  would  not  have  control  over  where 
the  boat  went  and  deviations  from  course  to  come  closer  to  distant  birds  would  likely  be 
out  of  the  question.  For  clarification  of  the  claim  of  exclusiveness  on  the  licensing,  your 
editor  called  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  San  Francisco  and  was  asured  that  only  those  sport 
fishing  boats  of  over  15  gross  tons  are  licensed  and  inspected  quarterly  by  them,  but  that 
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all  boats  (including  others  we  have  chartered)  are  subject  to  boarding  and  inspection  with- 
out notice  and  are  required  to  have  adequate  safety  features,  life  belts,  etc.  Also,  all 
persons  who  operate  a boat  of  any  size  that  carries  passengers  for  hire  must  be  licensed 
by  the  Coast  Guard. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  THAT  ARE  OF  INTEREST  TO  AMATEUR  ORNITHOLOGISTS  I 
"Recent  Studies  in  Avian  Biology,"  1955,  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press  (Urbana,  111.)  — a most 
important  volume  prepared  by  13  top  ornithologists  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.O.U.  and 
summarizing  the  state  of  knowledge  of  such  topics  as  classification  and  evolution,  fossil 
birds,  anatomy,  study  of  behavior,  navigation,  migration  studies  (including  the  direct, 
nocturnal  method  by  watching  the  moon),  breeding  biology,  hormones  and  sex  determina- 
tion, banding  and  population  dynamics,  and  bird  diseases.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  bring- 
ing yourself  up-to-date  on  these  aspects  of  birds  than  through  this  book. 

Marshall,  Joe  T.  Jr.,  1956.  "Summer  Birds  of  the  Rincon  Mountains,  Saguaro 
National  Monument,  Arizona."  Condor,  58(2):  81-97. — with  description  of  the  habitats 
of  these  mountains,  just  east  of  Tucson,  and  graphs  of  the  relative  abundance  of  plants 
and  birds  in  each. 

Johnston,  David  W.  1956.  "The  Annual  Reproductive  Cycle  of  the  California  Gull. 
I.  Criteria  of  Age  and  the  Testis  Cycle.”  Condor,  58(2):  134-162.  — including  complete 
details  on  plumage  changes  and  colors  of  bills  and  feet  at  different  ages  and  seasons. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Condor  includes  notes  on  observation  and/or  collection  of  a 
Tropical  Kingbird  and  a Palm  Warbler  in  California,  and  an  Ancient  Murrelet  in  Nevada  ( ! ) . 

Fisher,  James.  1955.  "Bird  Recognition  3."  Penguin  Books.  159  pp.  85c. — 3rd 
of  4 volumes,  this  one  dealing  with  British  birds  from  pigeons  through  swallows;  all  of 
the  series  include  ingenious  graphic  representation  of  the  annual  cycle  of  behavior  of  each 
species,  which  nope  of  the  American  field  guide  authors  have  attempted. 

Bonham,  L.  L.,  and  Lamont  V.  Blake.  1956.  "Radar  Echoes  from  Birds  and  Insects.” 
Scientific  Monthly,  82(4):  204-209.  — showing  how  birds  appear  on  radar  screens  of 
ships  at  sea,  and  how  they  can  be  thus  detected  and  their  course  of  flight  charted  at  ranges 
up  to  10  miles  from  the  ship. 

from  the  exchanges:  In  "The  Quail”  (Mt.  Diablo  Audubon  Society)  for  April 

— report  on  a bang-up  two-day  field  trip  to  Asilomar,  March  3 and  4,  and  announcement 
of  another  two-day  trip  to  "Columbia  or  Bust”,  in  the  Gold  Country,  with  all  sorts  of 
history,  rock-hounding,  wildflower  appreciation,  etc.,  in  addition  to  birding.  "The  Ob- 
server” (Sacramento  Audubon  Society)  for  March  includes  a brief  report  on  that  society's 
February  trip  to  Dillon  Beach  for  the  study  of  intertidal  life,  and  also  excerpts  from  a 
report  to  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Department  by  the  Southern  California  Falconers  As- 
sociation, and  numerous  field  notes  (Sacramento  really  does  an  excellent  job  of  reporting 
these).  In  the  April  "Observer”  is  an  announcement  of  a field  trip  especially  for  wild- 
flowers  and  one  (on  June  2)  for  the  study  of  insects,  as  well  as  a camp-out  (June  30) 
in  the  Sierra.  The  Sea  and  Sage  Society  in  Orange  County  had  a fossil-hunting  trip  on 
April  21,  and  all  the  southern  California  Audubon  societies  are  gathering  at  Mt.  Palomar 
on  May  18  to  20.  The  birds  there  won’t  have  a chance  of  escaping  all  those  binoculars! 

NEW  MEMBERS 

We  welcome  the  following  new  members  to  our  society:  from  Berkeley, 
Miss  Jean  Terschuren,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  S.  Stone;  from  Oakland,  Miss 
Evangeline  Clutton,  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Peterson,  and  Mrs.  Olga  Faight;  from  San 
Francisco,  Mrs.  Phillip  M.  Stone. 

— Jean  L.  Dunham,  M.D.,  Membership  Chairman. 
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CONDENSED  TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  1955 


Financial  Statement: 

Balance  in  commercial  account,  January  1,  1955 $ 4,607.77 

Receipts  in  1955 j 984  93 


Total  $ 8,592.70 

Cash  paid  out  (expenditures) $ 3,898.52 

Transferred  to  savings  account 2,500.00  6,398.52 


Balance  in  commercial  account,  December  31,  1955 $ 2,194.18 

Total  Assets: 

Commercial  account $ 2,194.18 

Savings  account 2,600.06 

U.S.  Treasury  Bond 500.00 


Total $ 5,294.24 

Membership: 

Membership  in  force,  January  1,  1955 685 

Membership  in  force,  December  31,  1955 830 


— Harold  G.  Peterson,  Treasurer. 

MAY  MEETING 

The  464th  regular  meeting  of  the  Golden  Gate  Audubon  Society  will  be 
held  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  10,  in  the  Rotary  Natural  Science  Center, 
near  the  bird-feeding  area  at  Lake  Merritt  (Lakeside  Park),  Oakland.  From 
San  Francisco  take  Key  System  line  B to  Grand  Ave.  at  Perkins  St.  and  walk 
one  block  down  Perkins  to  the  Center.  The  program  will  be  devoted  to  the 
ornithology  and  seismology  of  the  island  of  Hawaii.  There  will  be  a brief 
survey  of  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  bird  life  of  the  island,  illustrated 
with  a short  film  showing  the  nearly  extinct  Nene  (Hawaiian  Goose).  As  a 
main  event  we  are  privileged  to  have  a first  public  showing  in  California  of  a 
very  remarkable  film.  Dr.  Jerry  Eaton,  seismologist  for  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  and  Director  of  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory,  Hawaii  National 
Park,  will  present  his  color  film,  "The  1955  Eruption  of  Kilauea,”  and  will 
personally  tell  his  story  as  an  eyewitness  and  as  an  authority  on  earthquakes. 
You  will  see  tree-ferns,  sugar  cane,  and  forest  trees  dissolve  into  the  earth  and 
a river  of  red  fire  flow  into  the  sea.  Guests  are  welcome. 

— Mrs.  Laurel  Reynolds,  Program  Chairman. 

Before  the  meeting  — a no-host  dinner  at  6 p.m.  at  Edy’s  Restaurant, 
393  Grand  Ave.,  just  l/z  blocks  from  the  Rotary  Center.  Prices  at  Edy’s  are 
moderate.  Light  refreshments  will  be  served  after  the  program. 

- — Mrs.  Bonnie  Smith,  Social  Chairman. 


MAY  FIELD  TRIPS 

On  Saturday,  May  5 (note  that  this  is  the  week-end  before  the  monthly  meeting),  a 
new  kind  of  trip  — a DAWN  CHORUS  TRIP  to  Redwood  Regional  Parlt,  on  which  we 
begin  with  owls  and  listen  to  the  song  birds  as  they  first  awaken  and  add  their  voices 
in  an  ever-increasing  chorus  during  the  first  hour  or  two  of  twilight  and  daylight.  It  is  a 
thrilling  experience  to  be  on  hand  as  the  day  dawns  and  follow  the  crescendo  of  bird 
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voices  to  the  maximum  just  about  sunrise,  when  nearly  all  species  are  in  voice.  Such  a 
study  will  be  largely  by  ear,  of  course,  until  the  day  has  really  dawned  — and  then,  it  is 
suggested  that  those  participating  prepare  their  breakfast  (bring  your  own)  out-of-doors 
at  Maple  Picnic  Area,  ^ mile  up  the  canyon  within  the  park  from  the  entrance;  coffee 
and  do-nuts  will  be  provided.  For  the  beginning  of  the  chorus,  meet  at  the  entrance  to 
Redwood  Regional  Park  on  Redwood  Road,  2.2  miles  east  of  Skyline  Blvd.  in  Oakland, 
at  4:45  a.m.  Daylight  Saving  Time  (sunrise  is  at  6:09,  officially).  Dress  warmly  as 
listeners  must  necessarily  stand  still  for  considerable  periods.  Bring  binoculars  and  books 
if  you  wish  to  look  as  well  as  listen.  Leader,  Howard  L.  Cogswell,  TR  3-6419. 

On  Sunday,  May  6,  the  volunteer  sign-posting  expedition  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  new  San  Francisco  Bay  Salt-marsh  Sanctuary  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  see  salt- 
marsh  inhabitants  (e.g.,  Clapper  Rail,  possibly  even  Black  Rail)  and  shorebirds  on  adjacent 
mudflats.  If  you  can  help  carry  or  place  posts  and/or  signs  in  the  marsh,  call  our  Con- 
servation Chairman,  Dr.  T.  Eric  Reynolds,  at  AN  1-7121  for  instructions.  Volunteers  and 
others  who  wish  to  see  the  marsh  (but  not  necessarily  wade  in  it)  meet  at  the  Post  Office 
in  the  town  of  Newark  at  8:30  a.m.,  or,  if  transportation  is  needed,  at  Seminary  and  Mac- 
Arthur  Blvd.,  Oakland,  at  8:00  a.m.  Bring  hammer  if  you  can;  also  lunch  and  make  it 
a picnic. 

On  Saturday,  May  12,  to  Bodega  Bay  and  Russian  River  Area,  which  we  visited  in 
June  last  year.  At  this  earlier  date,  there  should  be  even  more  colorful  nesting  birds  and 
many  coastal  migrants  as  well,  all  of  them  likely  in  breeding  plumages.  Meet  in  the  small 
town  of  Valley  Ford  on  State  Route  no.  1,  between  Tomales  and  Bodega  at  9:00  a.m. 
Bring  binoculars,  telescopes,  lunch  and  interested  friends.  Leader,  Gordon  L.  Bolander, 
538  Flower  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa.  Phone  Santa  Rosa  993. 

On  Sunday,  May  27,  the  offshore  chartered  boat  trip  ($  7.00  fare)  to  the  Farallon 
Islands  will  provide  opportunity  to  see  shearwaters,  various  alcids,  possibly  Sabine’s  Gull, 
Black-footed  Albatross,  whales,  etc.  Some  vacancies  are  still  available  at  this  writing 
(Apr.  22).  See  complete  announcement  in  the  April  Gull,  pp.  16  - 17. 

— Lee  Stallcup,  Field  Trips  Chairman. 


GOLDEN  GATE  AUDUBON  SOCIETY,  INC. 
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